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displayed the utmost liberality in dealing with those whom poverty had overtaken. On several occasions he sent out expeditions at his personal cost to rescue parties caught in the mountains by early snows or other misfortunes along the road. Especially did he go to great expense in the matter of the ill-fated Donner party, who, it will be remembered, spent the winter near Truckee, and were reduced to cannibalism to avoid starvation.1 Now Sutter had, of course, been naturalized in order to obtain his grant of land. He had also been appointed an official of the California-Mexican Government. Taking advantage of this fact, he was accustomed to issue permits or passports to the immigrants, permitting them to remain in the country. This gave the immigrants a certain limited standing, but, as they were not Mexican citizens, they were disqualified from holding land. Nevertheless Sutter used his good offices in showing desirable locations to the would-be settlers.2
1  See The Passing of the Frontier, in " The Chronicles of America.'*
2 It is to be remarked that, prior to the gold rush, American settlements did not take place in the Spanish South but in the unoccupied North.  In 1845 Castro and Castillero made a tour through the Sacramento Valley and the northern regions to inquire about the new arrivals.    Castro displayed no personal uneasiness at their presence and made no attempt or threat to deport them.